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PEEFACE. 



I SUPPOSE there needs nothing be said in this place save 
that the more part of the following articles have made 
appearance already in public; but, being scattered in various 
nooks and comers of the field of letters, the writer thought 
well to gather them into one, as is here done : also hoping 
that the newly added pieces will receive a like mild judgment 
and fair regard. 

October, 1853. 
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ESSAYS. 



THE FIRST SACRED POETS OF ENGLAND. 



These are the gentle spirits, whose memories burn 
with a quiet radiance amidst the splendors of a great 
and brilliant age. For all those splendors to over- 
bear them, for all the mists of more than two 
hundred years to obsoure them, they still cast upon 
our days a light particularly tender, and peculiarly 
their own. The Quaker-like sobriety of their poetical 
character is due to their poetical style, so rich as it 
is in quaint conceit. But that which separates them 
from the thick clustered lights of their age, and groups 
them apart in a ^^ lucid ring " of chastened lustre, is, 
undoubtedly, the sacredness of their themes. 

From Chaucer, the first of British bards, down to 
the era of Elizabeth, no poet had devoted his genius 
upon the altar of divine religion. Chaucer, uniting 



vivacity with keen poetic sensibility, forestalled^ by 
his exquisite tales, the efforts of his successors, till he 
was surpassed at one stride by the genius of Shake- 
speare. But these, each alike, wrote as men of the 
world, and are more famous for insight of the human 
heart, than for any effort to amend its errors. Yet 
they were matchless poets. And with the latter are 
associated in fame, such illustrious names as Ben 
Jonson and Edmund Spencer, neither of whom has 
received from the Sacred Muse the laurels which he 
wears. How is this ? How does it come, moreover, 
that these are better poets than the good men whose 
memoirs have suggested this train of thought ? Many 
are herein offended, and grieved that subjects of 
commanding interest and surpassing excellence should 
be so feebly treated, or so seldom sung at all. 

If it be possible to state in few words a case con- 
taining so many points, a matter of so many aspects, 
I would say that the key to the difficulty may be 
found in the definition of a poem and of a poet. A 
poet is a man of imagination. A poem is a work of 
imagination. That is to say, the mind, while produc- 
ing a poem, must give way to the imagination, and 
submit the judgment to it ; while, like Milton in his 



prose, that mind, at other seasons, may establish the 
right rule within it where reason holds the sceptre, 
and imagination quietly submits. It is not needed 
that the poet be always in imaginative mood ; but 
the poem, no matter how instructive it be, must ever 
bear the stamp and mintage of imagination supreme. 
This is all very simple, and I am glad of it. 

But that the imagination may work upon an object, 
to mould it into fair forms, and color it with delight- 
ful tinctures, it is necessary that the object be remote. 
That thing which is near gives to view all its proper- 
ties in so real and plain a wise that judgment cannot 
be cheated ; but with that which is remote, in time 
or place, the fancy can do as it pleases. It is an old 
but an excellent simile, that, as distance softens and 
beautifies sensible objects, even so remoteness relieves 
a matter of its hard actuality, and the imagination, 
dwelling on it for a time, perceives with pleasure, no 
feigned beauties that are not, but those which are, 
pleasantly exaggerated through the purple haze. 

I am anxious that, in this matter, I be not misun- 
derstood; for in saying that fancy cheats, and dbtance 
exaggerates, I may seem to favor the notion of some, 
that the judgment, being an honest and practical 



thing, should alone be onltivated^ and the fanoy or 
imagination carefuUy weeded out> and ruthlessly 
trodden down. But the truth is, while but a few 
perceive it> that judgment is that by which, in this 
present state of things^ fallible creatures most be 
guided. It discerns truth from falsehood. In a 
higher exercise it separates between right and wrong. 
It leads us to leave the good by showing the better, 
and to forsake the better by discovering that which is 
best. But thinkers are aware that there is an idecd 
excellence no where to be met with in that actual life 
in which the judgment moves, and this ideal excel- 
lence is discovered and pourtrayed by the fanoy, 
and by it alone. And to this point there is an 
instructive story of the great artist Turner, that, 
when one objected to his manner of coloring, saying, 
"we never see such colors as yours,'* he quickly 
replied, "but would you not like to see them?" That 
we do so like a natural beauty of scenery which is 
not to be actually found, is proof that we have a 
faculty of discovering the ideal as beyond the real ; 
and that faculty is imagination. Now, it is further 
admitted, that this ideal is truer to the constitution 
of nature ; because that imperfection which the judg- 



ment detects, and wisely profits by, is a blot and 
stain, not of nature's design, but part of the curse 
which man brought on this beautiful earth. And the 
vindication of the fancy, therefore, lies in the fact, 
that it deals with a truer world than this is, and 
paints in truer colors than reason itself. By reason 
we are acquainted with this world with its flaws and 
blemishes, its mingled good and ill ; but to imagina- 
tion we owe our conceptions of it, free from infirmity, 
and wholly good, as it left the Forming Hands ; as 
well as our highest conceptions of that other world 
where shade of evil has never fallen. 

James Thomson produced his correct and animated 
pictures of the country while living in town. It is 
much to be doubted, that, if actually engaged in 
sheep-washing, or presently standing by, he should 
have given us such a lively and poetical account of it. 
And| not needlessly to accumulate cases, we know 
that Shakespeare placed the scehes of all his best 
works in places remoite, and to himself geographically 
little known. We know that our clearest conceptions 
of summer are enjoyed in winter ; and that the best 
description of a ship becalmed is given by Coleridge, 
who never was in one circumstanced so. 



But whither does all this point ? Even to this, 
that matters of present personal religion have become, 
under the Gospel, so practical and plain, so easy to 
be understood, and almost possible to handle, that 
the scope of the imagination is greatly contracted, 
and its activity, for the most part, precluded^ K we 
take along with this, the fact that those things not 
present, not practical matter of to-day — ^those things 
still future and eternal, unseen in place and remote 
in time — are so surpassing in glory and sublimity as 
that human fancy, how lofty soever, can by no means 
attain to them, and is appalled in the attempt, we 
shall then see how that sacred poetry is scant in 
measure, and inferior in kind; and how the first 
sacred poets of England enjoy a poetic fame less 
brilliant than that of the great secular writers of their 
own age and since. 

In the early ages of the world, which, beginning 
with Adam, slowly ))roceeded like a scroll unfolding, 
and, being reckoned before Shiloh, seem to pause 
when that name appears; in these, whatever lan- 
guished or lay hid in germ, divine poetry reached its 
starry culmination. The earliest sacred poem is, to 
this day, the best sacred poem ; and once it sounded 



over the desert and the sea such harmonies of hal- 
lowed rapture and beauty, as the world's coming day 
shall not hear : Then sang Moses and the children of 
Israel this song unto the Lord, and spake, saying : — 

I will sing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously : 
The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea. 
The depths have covered them : 
They sank into the bottom as a stone. 
Thou didst blow with thy wind, the sea covered them : 
They sank like lead in the mighty waters. 

In comparing this, and the after lyrics of David, 
Asaph, and others, with those of the moderns, the 
element of inspiration is to be kept in mind, but is 
not to be taken fully into account, because it is 
manifest that, even under the condition of inspiration, 
the New Testament contains little of the sublimity, 
and none of the gorgeous poesy which abound in the 
Old. Sacred poets before the Advent lived under a 
dim and shadowy dispensation. The theocracy of 
the Jews was splendid and remote, tinctured with 
mystery, and administered with symbol and pomp. 
To the pious Gentile, likewise, such as Job, divine 
religion was a mysterious thing. The Supreme had 
not been revealed, as now to us, with a human hearted 
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sympathy and tenderness. Moreovery the full per- 
fection and development of their religion was future. 
They were obliged to look forward to that which for 
us is matter of history ; and the dimness of futurity 
was enhanced by the obscureness of prophecy, the 
prophecy in which the blessing to come was promised. 
So it was that, for the elder bards, religious sub- 
jects possessed the condition of remoteness, and as 
remoteness of futurity puts a thing farther from our 
exact knowledge than remoteness of time past, the 
imagination of these writers had full scope and privi- 
lege; and hence the vividness and beauty of the 
works of their spiritualised genius. But minstrels of 
the latter day have the play of fancy restrained, when 
directed to sacred things. The practical result of the 
Gospel has been, in its own words, *^to bring us 
nigh." The dimness of futurity is gone. Much of 
the mystery has been disclosed* The theocracy is 
abolished. Curious symbol and gorgeous show have 
passed, like a spangled night, from the clearness and 
simplicity of the perfect day. Hence, however great 
a man's poetic genius, he cannot employ it with the 
highest success on subjects of true religion* Its 
mystical matters are too spiritual ; for poetry needs a 



sensuous imagery. Its practical parts belong to the 
province of the judgment : since these enter, for our 
guidance, into the parlour, the street, and the coun- 
ting-house. 

Of the first sacred poets of England all possessed 
remarkable talents and learning, some a strong affla- 
tus of genuine poesy. Confining myself, as I must 
needs do, to those Who graced the reigns of Elizabeth, 
and the first James and Charles ; since these led the 
way to all after comers ; I find that they may be ad- 
vantageouslygroupedinto two pairs, in which way they 
mutually illustrate each other. Thus, Donne and 
Crashaw, the first and the last, present remarkable 
difierences: Quarles and Herbert some points of 
striking similarity. 

John Donne, very much the scholar as he was, 
infiises a learned subtility into his poetic works, 
which, however we may object, gives them a distinct 
place in English literature. In those days the esti- 
mation of scholarship was as overweening as the 
erudition itself was genuine and great. Greek and 
Latin lore was accumulated to a cumbrous amount, 
through the tardy toils of a period that seems to us 
incredibly long. For the blossom of youth, the 
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Such wilt thon be to me, who must 
Like the other foot obliquely run ; 
Thy firmness makes my circle just, 
And me to end where I begun. 

This fairly represents that thoughtful turn for which 
he is accounted the first of the metaphysical poets, 
and shows that, like the last of that school lately 
departed from us, he wrote best when following the 
dictation of nature within his own spirit. 

With more varied accomplishments, with a mind 
less massive, and more subject to the feelings, Richard 
Crashaw anticipated, to some degree, the fervid 
poesy of the coming age, which waited for Milton's 
genius to quicken it to life and beauty. In Donne 
thought predominates over feeling. In Crashaw 
feeling frequently overbears thought. With insati- 
able faith he believed whatever showed itself, to his 
ardent temper and devout spirit, as beautiful and 
true. The piety of the one was calm and healthy, 
that of the other was made enthusiastic by cloistered 
and ascetic habits. Hence the 'Myrics of Crashaw" 
possess more warmth and power, which also frees 
them from pedantry ; and his sense of beauty imparts 
to them a decorative richness which Donne's epi- 
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grammaiic pungency did not admit of, nor need. In 
praise of temperance, he has two exquisite lines, which 
I mark : — 

Wilt see a man all his own wealth 
His own music his own health : — 
A sonl whose intellectaal beams 
No mists do mask, no lazy steams — 
A ha^ppy sotd thai aU the way 
To heaven hath a summer' 8 day t 

And these, from the hymn to the name of Jesus, 
need no comment of mine : — 

Sweet Kame, in thy each syllable 

A thousand blest Arabias dwell ; 

A thousand ^^iHa of frankincense ; 

Mountains of myrrh and beds of spices 

And ten thousand paradises, 

The soul that tastes thee takes from thence. 

How many unknown worlds there are 

Of comforts which thou hast in keeping ! 

How many thousand mercies there 

In Pity's soft lap lie a-sleeping! 

Happy he who has the art 

To awake them 

And to take them 
Home, and lodge them in his heart ! 
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From this artistic elegance we pass to a rugged 
strength, and harsh simplicity, when we come to 
Francis Quarles. Less thoughtful than Donne, less 
fervid than Crashaw, he resembles Herbert in confin- 
ing himself with strictness to matters of personal and 
practical religion : and the consequence is, that those 
two I am now to speak of are better known at this 
day than Donne who had more wit, and Crashaw 
who had more fancy. The epigrams of this writer 
are scattered over modern miscellanies, and I dare 
say many have occasionally met with]a quaint conceit 
or pointed apothegm of his, and wished to know 
more of the original and curious mind that produced 
it. Here is one : — 

Tell me my wishing soul didst ever try 
How fast the wings of red-cross'd faith can fly ? 
Why begg'st thou then the pinions of a dove ? 
Faith's wings are swifter : but the swiftest, love. 

Quarles added a spice of wit to his most devout 
reflections, which enhances for us their peculiar merit; 
and, although he has been followed in this by later 
poets, none have succeeded so well in that sacred satire^ 
that solemn irony, the powerful precedent of which 
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is found in the New Testament itself, and from the 
very lips of the great Teacher. Of himself, he says : — 

If blazing honour chance to fill my vems 

With flattering warmth and flash of courtly fire, 
My soul can take a pleasure in her pains : 
My lofty strutting steps disdain to tire ; 
My antic knees can turn upon the hinges 
Of compliment^ and screw a thousand cringes. 

But when I come to thee, my God, that art 

The royal mine of everlasting treasure, 
The real honour of my better part. 
And living fountain of eternal pleasure, 

How nerveless are my limbs ! how faint and slow ! 
I have no wings to fly, nor legs to go. 

I have said that Quarles and Herbert agree in 
dealing with themes of practical piety and personal 
religion. They are, likewise, each more homely and 
genial than the fine spun thoughts of Donne, or the 
dignity and power of Crashaw ; and singularly homely, 
eminently genial are the musical lyrics of "holy 
George Herbert." It is said he was no great poet, 
and I have admitted from the first that none of them 
is so to be accounted great. But if a sense awake to 
the beauty of nature, and a soul tenderly alive to the 
poetry of religion, and a versification always sweet. 
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even when varied with a quaint extra vagance^ — if these 
are the parts proper to a sacred poet, then Herbert 
deserves a niche ; and into his " Temple" (for so he 
called his poems) good men will still be found pleased 
to enter, and allow their reverent thoughts to be 
gently guided upward by the strains of the meek 
saint long ago departed. Here is one of those touches 
of nature, in which he does not indulge so often as he 
well might : — 

Sweet day ! so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky ; 
The dews shall weep thy fall to-night ; 
For thou mnst die ! 

Sweet spring ! fall of sweet days and roses ; 
A box where sweets compacted lie ; 
Thy music shows ye have your closes, 
And all must die ! 

To one who gladly exchanged the honors of 
public life for the retired usefulness of a ** Country 
Parson/' and called the world, with its gains and 
pleasures, " a nothing between two dishes/' — to such an 
one the peace of virtue was dear ; and the Sabbath 
the only type of peace we possess in this busy world 
was the theme of Herbert's muse to the last : — 
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The Sundays of man's life, 
Threaded together on Time's string, 
Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal glorious King. 
On Sunday Heaven's gate stands ope ; 
Blessings are plentiful and rife — 

More plentiful than hope. 

Thou art a day of mirth : 
And where the week-days trail on ground, 
Thy flight is higher, as thy birth : 
O let me take thee at the bound, 
Leaping with thee firom seven to seven, 
Till that we both, being tost from earth, 
Fly hand in hand to Heaven I 

The honor of having firsti in a worthy and 
prominent manner, brought religion forward in the 
dress of poesy, belongs to these amiable men. For 
sake of this let us pass over and forgive their manifold 
faults of style, which, in making my extracts, I have 
rather kept from view. To each of them apart, may 
be addressed the fine words of Abraham Cowley : — 

Poet and Saint I to thee alone are given 

The two most sacred names of earth and heaven. 

Poet and Saint each of them indeed was ; and their 
heavenly tempers have now abundant exercise in 
strains that need no dressing of art 

B 
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THE SKYLARK. 



This morning a lark^ singing over ATonridge, 

having the ear of the quiet valley, and all the discourse 

to himself^ suggested to me this ; that we do not 

perfect justice to that glorious warbler^ while his 

excellence is so familiar. Why has he won a love 

and admiration in the glowing core of all tender 

hearts, so far above that they bestow on any other of 

our numerous song-birds ? It is simply because he 

soars. In place of burying himself in the luxury of 

leaves, and suffering his selfish glee to come bubbling 

out in rich but unsustained melodies^ he pierces the 

inaccessible empyrean^ and carries our prone hearts 

joyously up with him to those clear heights ; that is 

it. '' The thrush is a noble singer," hints my friend 

of The Elms, who has trained one to come to his 

window every morning at a quarter-past nine for 
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legg-paste. Yes^ he is the prince of his order in this 
country, when he sends his throbbing ecstacies 
athwart a shaft of golden eve-light, falling aslant 
between two knolls of chestnut trees, all decorated 
with blooms as for an emperor's triumph. No doubt 
he is grand in the morning also, when the clear echoes 
of that fresh time are puzzled to follow the chromatic 
turns of his exquisitely involved and varied utterance. 
He is a magnificent fellow, I grant. The blackbird, 
for all his excellence, is a voluptuous rogue. He is 
heard, for the most part, when Nature is sick with 
perfume, and leaves are rustling with the last round 
thunder-drops; then come upon the eager stillness 
his mellow slurs and staccato triplets, rich and loud as 
the flute-stop of a cathedral organ. The yellow^ 
hammer in the furze has some admirers ; and, on dark 
disquiet days of summer, when he sends up his mono- 
tonous plaint, ending ever with "a dying fall," we 
cannot resist the pleasing sadness of his strain. 

Very different is the world-esteemed redbreast. 
Singing on the leafless front of December, he is the 
Christmas rose among birds, and is deservedly dear 
to the dwellers of the hamlet. His song approaches 
nearer to the lark's, in its moral excellence, than any 
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other known to us. He hath a sanguine bosom and 
a hopeful heart. He discovers the secret of the spring, 
though folded close in winter snows, and pipes merrily 
in anticipation of the better days: — would that 
mourners without cause might take a lesson from his 
cheerful quill ! 

Let not the fortunate dwellers of the south of 
England, especially those cosy nesders among the 
orchards and cyder-mills of Devon, suppose that I 
yield even to the voice that fills with such passion of 
song their groves throughout the ^' tranced night." 
Even the nightingale, 

" Up cloistered among cool bnnclied leaves," 
and — 

"Singing of snnuner in fbll throated ease," — 

even this marvellous lutanist^ this leader of the uni- 
versal orchestra, must be classed with those already 
disposed of, because the music of all these is merely 
sensuous — grateful to the ear, hut not set to words hif 
the listening soul. 

Such thought as their music may beget in certain 
quickminds is stamped with the listener's individuality, 
and is far-fetched for the gratification of his active 
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spirit^ that cannot sleep to the lullaby of the senses, 
font steals abroad, somnambulist>like, in the depth of 
their melodious repose. Their song is the voice of 
Nature, appealing to the feelings, and stirring a pulse 
of emotion which^ whether grave or gladsome, is 
always tender and pleasurous. The song of all but 
my darling skylark is the voice of Nature only ; 
oharming, irresistibly sweet ; but unintelligible, because 
unassociated with some leading and overpowering 
suggested thought. As it is said every man sees his 
own rainbow ; so, in hearing these birds, every lis- 
tener enjoys his own associated thought. Thus Cole- 
ridge listens and says, — 

" It is the merry nightingale 
That crowds and hurries and precipitates, 
With fast thick warble, his delicious notes, 
As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love chaunt, and disburthen his full soul 
Ofallitsmuaia" 

Another has suggested to him some personal sorrow 
of the minstrel : — 

" She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 
Leaned her breast up till a thorn.*' 
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And now it is the green linnet that sings, and the 
conception linked to his pretty warblings is quite 
original and peculiar : — 

" While thus before my eyes he gleams 
A brother of the leaves he seems, 
When, in a moment, forth he teams 

His little song in gushes ; 
As if it pleased him to disdain 
The voiceless form he chose to feign. 
While he was dancing -with the train 

Of leaves among the bushes," 

Now it is far otherwise with the skylark. Poets, 
those high-priests of Nature^ as well the innumerable 
laity who throng her outer court, are one-hearted 
with me, because there is in all our hearts, more or 
less, a love and lookiug toward Heaven. Surely it 
is to harmonise with the natural human notion of its 
mysterious whereabout that Heaven is always spoken 
of as existing somewhere in the vast above us! 
Hence were Bethel angels seen ascending and de- 
scending on that curious skyward ladder ; hence the 
translated prophet was charioted in flame and whirl- 
wind up into the rolling cloudland, and so entered 
the ''undiscovered country/' It is not in vain that 
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scienoe teaches me how, on this spinning globe, the 
spot overhead is wheeled through a mighty zone of 
stars, and is divers relatively every hour; yet the 
conviction of the heart is stronger than the belief of 
the mind, so that for me that far and dazzling zenith 
is still at least the threshold of glory. And thither, 
earnestly thither, mounts and warbles the simple 
grass-bom lark in a melodious hurry of delight, till he 
is lost to our low eyes. More than three hundred 
years agone, the poet Lilly wrote as many have 
written, thrilled with the same beautiful fancy : — 

^ The lark so shrill and cleare, 

How at Heaven^ 8 gate she daps her wings^ 

The mom not waking till she sings/' 

The lines of his great contemporary are familiarly 
known to all : — 

^^ Hark ! hark ! the lark at EeavetCs gale sings.^ 

And Drayton saw through the rosy vistas of the 
morning clouds the same portal whither this happy 
minstrel is yet instinctively drawn : — 

" On her trembling wing 
She cUmbeth up to Heaven her high-pitch'd hym to sing." 
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In Fletcher's '< Purple Island," there is a distich strung 
upon the same thought : — 

" The earth she left and up to Heaven is fled, 
There chants her Maker's praises out of sight." 

I shall call in the testimony of only two modems. 
First, from the gentle lips of Shelley we have this : — 

** Hafl to thee, blythe spirit ! 

Bird thou never wert, 
Thai from H&iven^ or near it, 

Pourest thy foil heart." 

And Wordsworth, the arch-interpreter of all the 
sights and sounds that quicken the silent loneliness of 
nature, he was seen ^^to go "booing cibout;" for a lark 
had just floated up over Rydal lake, and the poet was 
composing these perfect lines : — 

" Type of the wise who soar but never roam, 
TVue to the kindred points of Heaven and Some!" 

I do not need for my argument anything untrue 
in fact ; therefore I have not supposed that the poor 
little skylark has any conception of the Christian 
Paradise. It is mere instinct — a simple unreasoning 
instinct. It is his affluence of life, love, and physical 
glee, which he seeks thus to relieve. Ah ! but who 
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gave the instinct ? Why sings he not from the flat 
ground? Why does he not croak among sloppy 
sedges as the marsh -diver ? We know why ; and let 
us never again hear him shooting up through soft 
April showers, or letting fall his melodies, varied 
and beautiful as the star-rain from a bursting rocket^ 
without striving to mount with him to regions of 
purer thought and Heavenward purpose ! 



POEMS. 



I 



WHAT THE SNOW-STORM SAYETH. 



Twilight comes drearily, 

Drearily on ; 

Snow flakes fall thickly 

The house-roofs upon ; 

The wind hath a tale to tell, 

Moaning so sad, 

Of the hungry and houseless 

Who never are glad. 

list to its wailing. 
In country and town, 
When the day beam is paling 
And the snow storm comes down ! 

' Hear! rich ones and great ones 
In crescent and square, 

1 have blown on the breast 
Of the mother half bare, 

And the young one hath droop'd 
She was cherishing there ! 



\ 
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I have swept thro' the piUars 
Tonr mansions that grace, 
And groans have come forth 
E'en from such cheerless place ; 

'tis not alone 

The poor victims of sin, 

1 meet on my night march, 
Wan, wasted, and thin. 

The orphan boy roams 
Thro' the chill blighting sleet, 
With never a shoe 
On his frost-bitten feet, — 
And lustres are gleaming. 
And viands are steaming, 
On each side the street. 

The widow glides on 
On her desolate way. 
The babes she left famishing 
Chide her delay: — 
The canal's sullen waters 
Are murmuring low — 
Who weeps that the widow 
Hath perished so ? 
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Ho ! light your saloons up, 
Have music and mirth; 
Believe there is nothing 
But gladness on earth ; 
But rU cry at your window, 
Your dreams I will haunt 
With visions of thousands 
Expiring in want. 

In garrets half roofless 
My wailing is heard, 
When the last fagot's burn'd, 
The last crust has been shared ; 
And my own voice is drown'd 
By the cry of despair : — 
Rise ! rise ! from your revels, 
YouVe plenty to spare. 

And will ye not rest 
In your palaced West 
With bosoms more light. 
If you've made but one home 
When the frost breezes come 
To look happy and bright?' 



t 
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Thickly, stm thickly, 

The snow fleeces fly; 

The hoarse winds are moaning, 

As fitfully by 

They pass where the rich ones 

And wretched ones lie. 
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iwh;o was she. 



1. 

Thbt found her in the lone and voiceless street 
Under a portico where she had crept. 
In the bleak midnight while the city slept. 

To shelter her from the storm-driven sleet ; 

They found her lying there all motionless, 

A picture sad of uncar'd for distress. 

2. 
O gentle reader^ she was not asleep : 
For on her fragile limbs so stLQT and cold, 
Of slender fashioning and girlish mould, 
There lay a silence and repose so deep. 
That all who look'd upon her did not dare 

To doubt that Death himself, cold Death, was there. 

o 
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3. 

Her large dark eyes, half closed, were glazed and dim. 
Her red lips, swollen by the night breeze keen. 
Were parted, so her small white teeth were seen; 

Her little hands half clasp'd a timbrel's rim. 

And on her 8un*brown'd cheek her long black hair 

Lay wet and heavily : yet was she fair. 

4. 

And O to see the sickly smile that played, 
Even in death, abont the coral mouth ! 
As though a dream of her sweet native South 
Had been the last of life's illusions, made 
The gazer heart-sick ; who of us would be 
Outcast, homeless, friendless, lorn as she ? 

6, 

It may be she had kind friends far away. 
It may be that a father's blessing went 
After her, but when her feeble strength was spent, 
At the dark close of her last dreary day, 
She saw wealth's haughty minions past her glide, 
And, dreaming of her long lost home, she died. 
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6. 

She died — and of the mighty mass, the throng. 
The multitude that bustled, lived, and moved, 
That wandwer no one cared for, no one loved ; 
The noisy tide of traffic rolled along 
Next mom, but the free spirit had past away. 
And left for Earth's indifference — only clay ! 
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SPRING. 



1. 

All rosy from her slumber starts the Spring, 
In her light drapery of leaves and flowers. 
Fanning the moist earth with her azure wing, 
And coaxing young buds forth with gentle showers; 
Giving a promise fair of blossoming 
To woods and bowers, 

2. 

The very grass looks lovely in the sheen 
Of myriad sparkling dew-drops, the soft tears 
Of Nature's girlhood : if the sun hath been 
By mossy nook or meadow-path, there rears 
Its slender form the violet, surely seen 
When Spring appears. 
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3. 

And in its fair and gentle presence grows 
The flower that childhood ever loves to hail, 
Bending to kiss the light, the young primrose 
Starring the twilight of some shadowy vale ; 
The fragile snowdrop too, after the snows, 
Droopeth all pale. 

4. 

The wind hath kisses for the dimpled stream 
That ever quaintly singeth 'Summer^s nigh,' 
Waked from the silence of their wi&try dream 
The small birds echo its low minstrelsie, 
And, oh, the merest cloud there doi^ no^ seem 
In all the sky ! 

6, 

I ween 'tis merry in the sunlit dells 
To hear the grove's loud laughter answer make 
To the wood-bird's song, to pluck the hyacinth bells 
That scatter perfume thro' the tangled brake : 
How he hath wander'd here, the schoolboy tells, 
For their loved sake. 



i 
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6. 

How sweetly on the tired eye's swollen lid 
Fall the soft dews ; and, oh, how passing mild 
On the wan cheek blow the winds that bid 
The fern tree mock the whi£^)er of a child I 
'Twere sweet to be once more the flowers amid, 
Happy and wild. 

7. 

Ah ! many an one with eye all lustreless. 
And cheek made haggard by the strife for bread, 
Thy hopeful sweet return, dear Spring, would blessy 
But that they dare not lift the aching head 
From ceaseless toil, nor feel that once distress 
Is banish'd I 
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FLOWERS IN THE CITY. 



1. 

Flowbrs ! buy flowers ! and cheaply too, 
In their rainbow colors glancing : 

They were pluck'd while the silver dew 
Within each fairy cup was dancing, 

All through the rosy matin hours : 

Flowers ! buy flowers ! 

2. 

Here is the Columbine, whose horn 

Offers to the bee a flowing brimmer : 

Convolvuli that open with the morn, 

And close when rival stars begin to glimmer 

In the dim sky: and with these Woodbine wreathed. 

That smells as though an angel near us breathed. 
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3. 



For you the Fuchsia drops its bells. 

The chaste Tuberose its perfume sheddeth; 
For you were bom these Asphodels, 

And the rich bloom the Poppy spreadeth ; 
Things all so bright and fair, that sure 
This earth hath a beauteous garniture. 

4. 

Busy man with clouded brow, 

Mayhap a sister's cheek doth borrow 

Too much of the Lily's wanness, and e'en now 
For childhood's joys long past doth sorrow :- 

O place these Roses in the sunless room, 

To glad the sick one with their sweet perfume ! 

5. 

Woman, whose sad looks may tell 
Of a fond one from thee taken; 

Repress thy bosom's passien'd swell, 
Feel not utterly forsaken : — 

Kiss these Blossoms : He who made 

Their forms so exquisite will be thine aid. 



And ye wbo toil in the great atj, 

Co-dwellen s&d with wo and want ; 

By vice removed from human pity: — 

Should these Flowers reach one squalid haunt, 

Let your hearts soften while ye see them ahine, 

And hear them whisper of a Love Divine ! 
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THE CHILD AND THE HEABSE- PLUME. 



Adown a village street 
The setting sun shone fair, 
A little child all jocundly 

Play'd with a hearse-plume there. 

Whether his rosy cheek 
Were rosier than the ray 
That fell in softness on the scene, 
In sooth I cannot say : 

But his dear eyes were bright, 
His forehead smooth and fair ; 
And gleesomely his voice rang out 
On the still evening air. 
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And still he laugh'd and hugged 
The sable thing again ; 
While with his own bright locks the plumes 
Were mingled now and then. 

Oh, it was strange to see 
How life and death may meet ! 
There was a lesson to be learnt 
In that same village street. 

A shadow o'er his face 
The feathers dark did fling, — 
A presage of the sorrow seem'd 
That time was sure to bring. 

And oh, believe that this 
To thee in warning saith, 
Be wise, and live that thou ma/st be 
Familiar e'en with death. 
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ODE TO BEAUTY. 



Spibit of Beauty ! thou 
That permeat'st the grand old universe, 
I fly to thee, I kiss thy radiant brow — 
Glory-lit by gleams from paradise— 
And pray thee to disperse, 
BeautiAillest essence I 
By thy rainbow presence^ 
The sorrow-cloud that haunts these aching eyes. 
And dawn upon me with that tenderest light 
Which streams from off thy pinions^ seraph-seemer, 
bright ! 
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Thou, in blue, swooning space, 
Where outmost comet flares across the void 
His gleamy torch, findest a dwelling-place ; 
And this round world is cinctured with thy smiles: 
Our souls are never with thy sweetness clo/d, — 
As sunset limes still murmurous with bees, — 
Whether o'er argent seas 
Thou sprinklest many little gleaming isles 
Girdled with chiming foam and foliage crown'd. 
Or shadowing the deep with rough rocks moss-em- 
brown'd. 

Thy power to bless is felt 
When lifts the fair sweet moon above the pines 
Her silver crest, and loveliness is spelt 
In the deepening azure by star-galaxies : 
But far more when Orion's jewelled belt 
Dims at the ruby burst of dawn ; when shines 
The misted mead with dewy brilliancies, 

And the dusk forest thrills 
With throbbings strong of wind-waked sym- 
phonies. 
Whilst thou, purple-enrobed, queen'st it from laugh- 
ing hills. 
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Fair flowers that braided shine 
Upon the kirtle of the moist-lipp'd spring, 
Or in the lap of summer, — all are thine: 
Droop'd hyacinths, the sapphire sentinels 
About a runlet's crystal issuing ; 
Dew-lustred violets, spired asphodels, 
And gleam of poppies among golden com ; 
Twin roses cheek to cheek where garden glooms 
Are incensed by the spicy plumes 
Of julyflower refreshing as the breath of morn. 



The dim wood greenly folds 
Thy shadowy form within his braided boughs, 
Droops his plump fruitage which the autumn 
moulds 
For thy young lip : or when keen frost endows 
His winter'd arms with silvery foliage. 

Thou lov'st to watch our valley-slopes of snow 
Take, like flush'd beauty's brow, a vermeil glow 
From the red West : foam-footed Thetis too, 
Bids thee glad welcome to her breezy blue. 
For thou art lov'd all o'er thy boumeless heritage. 
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VOICES OF THE WAVES. 



Bt the brink of ocean fell 

The glory of a summer eve, 

Such as that where spirits dwell 

When this changeful earth they leave : 

Ever in song the waves were keeping. 

Singing the wind's low lullabies. 

And on the beach wild flowers were sleeping, 

Or waked up, as the gentle breeze — 

Softly upon their slumbers creeping — 

Told all its summer mysteries. 

Even then a voice, like that which lingers 
A moment round some tuneful lute 
But lately touched by minstrel fingers. 
Or like the breathings of a fiute, 
Or tinkle of a sheepfold bell. 
Upon my ear in murmurs fell : 
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I sigli'd when the dear voice was gooe. 
So truthful did its teaching seem ; 
And sorrowed as the night came on. 
To know 'twas but a twilight dream. 




^1 



TO S. 



-o- 



Thou oomest from the central calms 
Of oceani where the tropic heat 
Beats the red deck with burning feet> 

And Nature folds her feverish palms ; 

For heaven is all a solid blaze, 

And all the sea a moltea glare ; 
And round, the dose surcharged air 

Is thicken'd to an orange haze. 

Then didst thou not a wish repeat 

— If wishing were not too much toil—* 
To tread our happy English soil, 

And hear its meadow murmurs sweet. 
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In broken dreams through sultry night. 
In restless hammock turning thee, 
A vision of the dabied lea 

Would come to cool thy throbbing sight: 

We hear thee in the olden tone 

The story tell of Neptune grim, 
Enjoying keen his uncouth whim. 

That breaks the silence of the Zone ; 

Where on the girdle of the Earth 

The stranger meets an usage rough, 
At which the sinewy seaman tough 

Shakes his broad chest with boisterous mirth.- 

At evening on the burnish'd deeps 
We see thy vessel rest at last, 
We hear the grating anchor cast 

Below the Cordillera's steeps ; 

And in the night ablaze with stars 

We pace the glimmering deck with thee, 
And hear the mountain bellowing, free, 

The prison'd earthquake shake his bars, 
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And o'er the dim Pacific hurl 

His thunder to the sleeping isles ; — 
Till morning wakes with placid smiles^ 

And all the lucid waters curl. 

Then throbs the loud reveille drum. 
With rolling echoes from the hills ; 
Wakes the dark vessel's bulk, and thrills 

The sultry silence vast and dumb. 

The town upon the slopes alooi 

We must not visit yet, for soon 
The fierce and dusky heats of noon 

Will dance from every dazzling roof; 

But we will wait the sweet land breeze 
Off the snow summits, then away ! 
The hamlet rings with holiday. 

And revel seeks the fan-spread trees. 

Thou leadest us thro' lustrous glooms, 
We see the swarth Castilians set, 
Their eyes upon the dice are met, 

Their brows arfi knit beneath their plumes :— 
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And far in mazes of the wood 

Bloom-dusters of the creeper lie ; 
The sombre masses wave and sigh^ 

And strike a chillness thro' the blood ; 

And from the terraced height, behold ! 
The stately ship that rideth well, 
At ease upon the long sea-swell 

Streak'd with pale lights of blue and gold. 

But soon thy eager barque takes wing, 

With the glad tradewind breaks away> 
And forging free thro' foam and spray 

Makes all the crisped waters ring ; 

Till on the sunset track of fire 

We see the cluster'd Edens lie : — 
Spice odors blown from Araby 

Could not a richer sense inspire ; 

O well for thee that thou couldst mix 
A profit with thy voyagings, 
And make the senses fruitful springs 

Of ever during good^ to fix 
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Thy love of all that Nature lends, — 

Enlarge thy reverence for her Lord, 
And blend with these in sweet accord 

Thy darling love of home and friends* 
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LONGING FOR BEST. 



Into the woods, into the woods t this £ret 
And bustle of the big o'er-anxious world 
Likes me not : hither, gentle winds, and let 
Your blue and rustling pinions be unfurl'd. 
To bear my vexed spirit far away 
Into the bosom of yon dusk old wood, 
Winding as the valley winds for many a rood : 
Westward the burning chariot-wheel of day 
Is in the chrome-dyed ocean axle-deep ; 
Haste, ere the twinkling dews o'er the green earth 
shall creep I 
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'Tis featly done : O now at length repose 

Shall find me, here, where nothing is that breathes 

The spirit of unrest ! How richly those 

Rays that come streaming where the king -oak 

wreathes 
His warp'd and gnarled boughs, make the moss floor 
Of this vast temple seem mosaic- wrought ; 
Each knoll's an altar whence ascends untaught 
The willing incense of the flowers, that more 
Than all mute things on earth their homage pay 
To the dear love that keeps their fair forms day by day. 

Here would I worship too, listening the note 
That ripples out upon the stirless air. 
In sweet wild gushes from the ruffled throat 
Of some wing'd minstrel : how that music rare 
Brimfills my sense with stillest quietude ! 
Alack, 'tis past, and silence and repose 
Reign in twin sisterhood : yon meek wild rose 
Her silken leaves, with softest tints imbued, 
Hath folded in the shade, and now appears 
When wet with dew more sweet, like Innocence in 
tears. 
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Dear dreamy wood ! Ha! the small aspen leaves 
Are quivering in a white and misty beam ; 
In the deep-shadowed foliage it weaves 
A silver-tinseird tissue, that doth seem 
Meet for the bridal robing of the fay 
That queens it in this forest : upward, see 
The clustered stars that glitter witchingly; 
That shed o'er many a lone ship's ocean way 
Their soft dispassion'd lustre: oft when care 
Hath fevered and harassed, I've bless'd their radiance 
fair. 

I would not wish a sweeter home than this, — 
Since man his brother still imU vex for nought, — 
Even here, where rival flowers entwining kiss, 
And all things yield their beauty, Heaven-taught, 
To bless each other. Tremulously faint 
Gleams by the river brink yon glow-worm's lamp, 
Where now he banquets him on rank weeds damp 
With beaded dew ; while, simply sad and quaint, 
Night-winds a low and dirge-like cadence bring 
Where cloister'd in dim shade the owl sits sorrowing. 
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O sure there is a wordless eloquence 
Breath'd freely forth within these leafy glooms ; 
The odor which all verdurous things dispense, 
The birds soft nestled in the drooping plumes 
Of the all-muffling ivy, and the clear 
Unhinder'd glory of the moon, that makes 
A glittering heaven of dew-stars in the brakes. 
Whisper my sorrow-burthen'd heart that here 
For every wo there is a gracious balm, 
For all its overwrought fears a hush'd and holy calm. 
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TO SOME SNOWDROPS. 



With a pensive drooping, 
Drooping to the snow, — 

While the winds are whooping 
Shrilly as they go, — 

Clustered thick together, 

Spite the bitter weather. 

Little care my snowdrops whether 
It be bleak or no. 

Wax lipp'd bells, I wonder 

Why ye blow so soon 
Glistening there under 

The glances of the moon: — 
No bee comes hither sipping, 
Nor small wing'd fairy tripping, 
For the eager air is thin and nipping,- 

Why not wait till June ? 
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When smile the skies serenely, 

Sickly sister Loo 
Would pass the roses queenly, 

To waste her love on you : 
But ye shall all have faded, 
And summer blooms, thick braided, 
Will shine in garden plots leaf-shaded, 

Of richer scent and hue. 

Fair snowdrops, ye shall perbh. 
As all that's lovely must ; 

The gentlest things we cherish 
Pass soonest into dust: 

The world is unrequiting. 

Save with a cruel slighting, 

We fade as you beneath the blighting 
Of this wintry gust. 
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MOSSMORE HALL. 



Whilb the first warm sun is shining through the 
fleeces of the Spring, 

Lighting up a dusky glory in the street where horse- 
hoofs ring, 

Swift he makes me deaf to clamor, as within my 

bosom swell 
Memories mix'd of pain and pleasure I have scarce 

the heart to quell. 

Now he shines through ashen lattice on the violets 

beneath. 
On the foreheads of the cattle couched abroad on 

Mossmore heath : 
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And in Mossmore Hall is peace^ embalm'd amid the 

silent plains, 
On its floor the quaint topazes, scattered from the 

sunlit panes : 

O'er its inmates life is sliding, years of quiet, one by 

one, 
Like the silent hours that circle round the dial in the 

sun. 

There so close allied to nature little is to warp the 

mind, 
Stun the ears with godless clamor, blow the eyes with 

folly blind ; 

There so close allied to nature childhood beautifies 

the man, — 
As the oak tree to the sapling, alter'd but in girth 

and span. 

Am I warp'd then from my nature's gentler bias, 

fairer growth ? 
Brother, thou must answer for me, speak it tho' thy 

lips be loath : 
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Have I kept a single-hearted reverence for duty's 

claims ? 
Have not follies of the crowd seduced me from my 

nobler aims ? 

I did leave thee all my acres from the mountains to 

the sea, 
When thou hadst the better treasure, what were 

meaner things to me — 

What to me the fairest lands whereon the English 

sun may shine, 
When I saw the love of loves, for which my spirit 

thirsted, thine. 

Thou wert worthy, and I own'd it in my bosom's 

bitter core, 
And thy worth but served to swell the passion of my 

grief the more ; 

Had she chosen one I scorn'd I should have lightly 

scorn'd her too — 
O the fatal self-mistaking no self-scorning can undo! 
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— When the merry morning breezes rolled a surge 

along the wood. 
Low beginning with a whisper, ending like a roaring 

flood; 

Then adown the sounding alleys 'twas our pleasant 

wont to ride^ 
In a snow of chesnut blossoms drifting down on either 

side: 

And her laughter rang like music, while from rosy 

lips she blew 
Arrows of a playful satire, wing'd with fancy ever 

new: — 

And I thrilled to find my graver thoughts could still 

her girlish glee, 
And enlist her nobler nature with a burning chivalry; 

For I brought her truths that lend a purpose to a 

vacant life, 
Showed the high awards that crown the issue of an 

earnest strife, 
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I will prove the strength of wisdom^ bom on earth, 

but from above^ 
To sust^ a shock of sorrow^ this, 'tis this that I 

must prove. — 

If in all the golden Past I nursed an error of the 
mind. 

Leaning on a reed of Egypt^ to its treacherous false- 
hood blind; 

If my charity fair spoken was not living love at core, — 
Now my life will drift in darkness on a sea without 
a shore. 

As the nature, such the sorrow : hundred wretches 

wait for morn, 
Who, if they could see my heart, would laugh its 

little grief to scorn ; 

As the sorrow such the cure is : I must seek in useful 
deeds 

What alone can heal the bosom that with disappoint- 
ment bleeds ; — 
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Seek and find the fitting business which these hands 

should be about 
There, where through his gates the City rolls his 

many thunders out : 

There are hills of just ambition wh^e the strenuous 

foot may gain 
Zones of ever-fruitful good, beyond the reach of 

trivial pain ; 

Girdles of the middle mountun, happy blest with 

fruit and flower. 
Distant from ignoble weakness, distant from the 

heights of power. — 

Art is there with nimble fingers, bending at the busy 

loom; 
Science with large eyes that borrow lustre from the 

starry gloom ; 

There is worth that must be foster'd; there are 
wrongs to be redrest ; 

Public good to be unravell'd from the knots of in- 
terest; 
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Stainless wealth and worthy honors hold their gar* 

lands hand in hand. 
Woo the wills of men to action, lead them seaward 

from the strand : 

It to me has been my childhood's dream of many a 

summer day. 
As I watched the laden barges gliding southward far 

away,— 

It to me shall prove a refuge from my spirit's sore 

unrest. 
Thither will I go and lock my sorrow in an iron 

breast. 

None is there to curl the lip with mocking pity of my 

case, 
None is there to vex my nature with the cant of 

commonplace : 

Since I never deem'd it happy in the dusty ranks 

to be 
Hewn upon the edge of battle for the bays of victory ; 
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Nor within the floating fortress to be toss'd from wind 

to wind^ 
Blown about the world's rough corners with an ever 

vacant mind. — 

On these purple tufts of woodland I will never look 

again, 
On the prosperous seasons heaping sheaves of plenty 

on the plain; 

Since the hope is dead that quickened all the happy 

earth and air, 
Tis a sickly wish, to linger, nursing here a cold 

despair : 

Eyes of earnest thought and feeling, eyes of tender 

love and ruth, 
Haunting every spot, would keep alive the longing 

of my youth ; 

On the wind a tuneful accent, midst the leaves a 

dancing plume, 
Would but cloud my better fortunes with a cast of 

pining gloom — 
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Soh ! I hear the bells of Mossmore beat a menace to 

delay, 
Sternly with an iron ohiding they rebuke my longer 

stay. 

— Time since then hath slowly brought me wisdom 

on a weighty wing, 
Rushing through the shades of sorrow where the soul 

sits wintering; 

Now beside my rugged pathway blooms the violet of 

Hope, 
And I watch the Future setting all her golden portals 

ope: — 

As when mellow gleams inwoven with the dark of 

summer showers. 
Lift the drooping leaves to comfort of the coming 

brighter hours ! 

In the writ of early sages what is that has largest 

praise ? 
Oh 'tis Peace; deep peace and thoughtful, solace of 

the wiser days. 
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Tis below life's surging troubles that the pearl of 

peace is found, 
In the dear deeps of a Spirit, heart-whole, self-serene 

and sound, — 

What to him the giddy tumult, what to him the sel- 
fish press, 

For he holds the healing comfort in his own heart's 
quietness : 

Taking into worldly wrongs an influence to bear 

them down : 
Bent on good, his brows are circled with content as 

with a crown. 

Such the wisdom time hath brought me, but example 

strides before. 
And endeavor follows slowly though it strive from 

more to more : 

For I keep not all my early reverence for duty's 

claims, 
Follies of the crowd seduce me oftentimes from nobler 

aims: — 
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Yet I feel it, O I feel it, better to have borne the 

test; 
Now T know my weakness, weakness; strength that 

has survived is blest. 

— Fades the light from street and alley, ebbing out 

into the fields; 
Dies the tender light of memory with the sober joy 

it yields: 

Now from Mossmore gleam the tapers far across the 

darkening lea — 
In the olden oaken chamber sitting, do they think of 

me? 
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SLUMBER. 



Evening hath folded her twin palms in rest, 

And closed her heavy-lidded eyes: 
O ring a curfew in my troubled breast, 

And calm its idle reveries : — 
Slumber, heaven's gentle Almoner, bestow 

Heaven's largess of repose: I know 
In many a dusky chamber thou art now 

Smoothing many an anxious brow ; 
O hither fly, and lay thy silken palm 

Upon my temples, dropping balm : 
Sweet Slumber, fly this way ; 
Care is for the day, 
Night is for rest: sweet Slumber, fly this way. 
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The heavy-headed beeve hath laid him down, 

Sighing with surfeit in his lair ; 
Where white moths purr among the clovers brown, 

And beetles wave a drone i' the air; 
The dozing heron mopeth on the tree, 

All such are sweetly cliarm'd by thee: 
O pouting Cherub with the dreamy eyne 
Here come, and lay thy cheek to mine; 
And breathe a fragrant languor through and through. 
And steep my sense in charmed dew : 
Sweet Slumber, fly this way ; 
Weary is delay. 
Morn bringeth toil: sweet Slumber, fly this way. 
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BEJECTED! 



1. 

Tll tell thee all: — there fell a slope of beams. 
Kindling a richer crimson in the flowers 
Of rhododendron, group'd about the rims 
Of a full font amid the garden bowers : 

Her lip blanch'd to the under hue 
Of the pensile willows she did idly braid, 
As with abashless brow I nearer drew. 

In her regal presence undisma/d ; 

Thinking, O vain, her palor made 
An evidence of love's faint-heartedness. 
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2. 

I cannot tell thee with what hot excess 
My love-urg'd eloquence assailed her ear ; 
Harping on strings of old forgottenness 
I brought our close inwoven childhood near : 

And said, how happy when outburst 

The silken sallows gold cocoons^ 
Or when we stoop'd to lilied pools athirst. 
Or hailed the dusk upfloating of broad moons. 

Or caught the glow of summer noons 
Breast-deep in paradise of blossom'd bean. 



3. 

How on the blusterous beach she did o'erqueen. 
With stamp of tiny foot, the upsurging foam; 
And I, to purchase her dear love, would glean 
The dizziest clusters of far-branching holme ; 

Ever at mom the lark was chased 
By our glee voices from the dew-cool grass, 
We thrid the copse with fingers interlaced, 
Fearrfill'd when owls slow winnowing did pass ; 

Each but the other's shadow was, — 
Inseparably twinn'd in thought and act. 
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4. 

I said that ^hen her seaward sail had tack'd^ 
Shrinking away between two purple heads, 
My heart was like a broken cage that laok'd 
Its voieeful tenant ; no dove on the leads 

Mopes with a sorer sorrow when 
Her plumeless brood is plundered from the nest; 
I thought when steeps gave back her name again. 
It was her own voice soothing my unrest ; 

And how this love all unconfest. 
Grew to an essence of my inmost life ! — 



5. 

Her fingers with her dark hair were at strife, 
Twisting and knotting, with a lip of scorn ; 
I knew not what with her bosom's swell was rife, 
Nor her brow passion-puls'd and red as mom ; 

Her indignation, like a tempest wave. 
Grew threatening up, and burst from voluble lips 
In a peal of angerous epithets: to save 
My hopes from horror of so black eclipse 

She tried not, and I sunk, like one who slips 
From a long grasped rock, swooning to his grave. 
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MIRABEL. 



1. 
I FOLLOWED where her palfrey shone. 

White glimpsing through the tender green. 
Where larches for a pleasant screen 
Wove their tassel sprays together; 
I knew the purple light upon 

Her habit, when it flaps and stirs, 
I knew the branch of blossomed furze 
She wore for plume and feather. 

2. 
Adown a beechen avenue, 

Where brooding thrushes with afright 
Burst from the covert into light, 
She drew nor breath nor rein ; 
But up the hill in dust she flew, 
And gained a spot of prospect wide, 
There stopp'd, and *Ho! Sir Hesketh,' cried* 
Ah ! guess my jealous pain. 
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3. 

Her regal brow was toward the plain ; 
She mark'd the waves in windy com ; 
She heard the mid-day dinner horn 
Come booming from the blue remote. 
Upon her cheek a damask stain 
Of some heart-«hrined anxiety 
The summer air kissed soothingly, 
And humm'd about her happily, 
And clasp'd her sculptured throat. 

4. 

A wish was beating at my heart. 
Half formed itself into a wUl, 
And yet I lurked there gazing still, 
Sentient of nothing but a thrill 
From soul to finger tips ; 

Then breaking cover, — with a start 
She checked her keen-ear'd steed and stared; 
While I my plumed temples bared, 
She bowed her not, but haughty stared. 
With a waking wonder on her lips. 
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6. 

' Oh, madlier than Sir Hesketh loves 
Love I!' — I spoke to marble now; 
For white were lip and cheek and brow, 
And fix'dly cold her look : 
Then with a passion such as moves 
A panel'd wretch to plead for life, 
I urged my suit in hot-lipp'd strife 
With the strong pride that over rife 
Would not her gentler bias brook. 

6. 

She blushed an echo to my thought. 
Murmuring, a true-heart love like mine 
Was worthy of a better shrine 
Than her ambition'd soul ; 
Her hand was pledge, by me unsought, 
She'd trample on this vain desire 
For a proud altar without fire ; — 
So I kiss'd the snowy pledge, and higher 
Rose my life toward its goal. 
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ALICE AND I. 



1. 

Theiough rushing rains the wind blew wet. 
With a warm exhale of violet: 

In a covert, whose leaf-woven shadow 
Deepened the dark of her fear- wide eyes, 
Her beauty smote me with glad surprise, 
So in a white lipp'd trance she seemed — 
Brow-earnest while blue lightning gleamed 
Thwart the dusk horror of droopt skies — 
Till a bow in the flush of its tender dyes 

Uprose on the shining meadow. 
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2. 



Fast fled we througk the glimmering copse, 
Through sunbursts touching with white Are 

The blossom'd hawthorn tops ; 
Through a round rain of thunder drops 
Drunk with the essence of sweet brier ; 
Where, in a quiet of green gloom, 
Three gold laburnums shower'd earthward 

A cataract of bloom ; 
Thence, through a mesh of twisted hops, 

Her sandal kiss'd the sward. 

3. 

Bees tore themselves from brimming bells. 
And swum into the golden haze 

That overslept the fells : 
Stole to us through the garden bays 
A languor of box fragrance, born 
In kisses of the impassion'd rain ; 
Harsh happy crakes in weed-blossom'd corn 
Grew shriller in the growing hush, 
While through the dim woods once again 

Piped the king minstrel thrush ! 
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4. 

Soon at the Hall's eve-crimson'd front 
We stood and breathed May delicacies, 

Cool blown through bubbles of the font, 
Whose chime miz'd with a sobbing sea's 
That spoke to its lone self on far strands ; 
Slow on the west's faint glowing sands 
Flux'd the broad purple of the night, 
Till with eye-glistening ecstaoies 
Tears, welling from our twin delight, 

Dew'd the close clasping hands. 
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4. 



Why looks my love on the sea's glimmering flat. 

Silently glimmering through silver haze ? 

So look'd our second mother with amaze 

On the glowing wonder over Ararat^ — 

Trembler, it is thy lover's sail that grows 

Up fi'om the sea-brim like a strip of cloud : 

While round it now the odorous land breeze flows, 

And whispers him of thee, I pray aloud 

That Heaven will hear an anguish'd heart's appeal. 

And be a slumberless Watcher of thy weal. 
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LOVE IN CALM. 



To say a fairer little bride 

With lip more red and brow more pale, 

Is not by any glad fireside 

In all the homes of Ferrersdale — 

Would be to praise the healing plant 
But for its blossoms' dim array, 
Extol the book, with wisdom scant, 
But for its gilded overlay. 

The lip is red enough for me 
That never curls with idle scorn. 
The brow is beautiful to see 
Serene with thoughts as clear as morn. 
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Past all are now the marriage spells, 
The solemn syllabled mysteries, 
And still are now the noby bells 
That toss'd a triumph to the breeze ; 

And all the dark and silent church 
Is emptied of the silvery show, 
The flowers are withering at the porch 
The smiling maidens press'd to throw. 

But on our wisely wedded bliss 
There comes no dimness nor decay. 
The pulse of that hour keeps in this 
The fervor of its happy play ; 

And, Alice, in thy quiet eye 
I read a future that will bend 
Alcove our path as bright a sky 
As now our gentle raptures lend. 
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HOME IN AUTUMN. 



Babe fields, where early twilight falls 
With sough of melancholy wind ; 
Bare trees, that hardly screen the hind 

When sweeps the level rain in squalls. 

Bare sky, with aspect bluish pale, 
And white stars keenly winking through. 
To where yon West of tawny hue 

Bounds the black moor of Ferrersdale. 

Bare wood, where every watery beam 
That flouts thy ruin can pierce with ease. 
To thy dismantled galleries, 

And rubbish'd floors, and turbid stream. 
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Bald moor, still bleaker for the change, 

Thou hadst grim smiles for summer weather, 
Pleased with the purple of much heather, 

O'er the now sere and sullen range. 

Bare garden plots, with fading blooms 
Up propp'd in many a crazy sheaf, 
While robin sings away his grief 

With a cold ruffle in his plumes. 

Bare garden plots, the hop vine trails. 
High hung among the scarlet haws ; 
And down the wind come hungry daws. 

Inquisitors for lurking snails. 

The suburb lamps against the clear 
Show silvery white, the suburb boys 
Sling home their kites with earnest noise. 

And frosty pinchings of the ear ; 

And adds the vacant organ girl 

Some evening gleanings to her store; 
Turns a harsh^handle evermore. 

With her stiff puppets all a- whirl. 
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Shoots a far light athwart the waste, 
Like meteor shaft from Elfin bow,— 
In truth some cottage fire fall'n low, 

Stirr'd into bickering flame with haste ; 

For dear to homeward straining eyes 
Is the hearth blaze, and dear to us. 
Snug curtain'd at the window thus, 

My gentle Alice : She replies. 

And winds a willing arm in mine, 
And — here is Martha with the lights ; 
Oh, blessing on these autumn nights, 

That make some pleasures half divine ! 
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SISTER ROSE. 



Some whisper'd converse, now and then, 
Pierces my dull ear's throbbing arch — 

Throbbing like endless files of men 
That pass me in an endless march. 

I marvel whence those whispers come 
That seem to rustle round my head, 

And float upon the damask gloom 
Within the draperies of the bed. 

I marvel what their meaning is, 
I have a curious pain to know ; 

And weave a wild hypothesis 
That every word betides me woe. 
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They cease, and ever and anon 
I hear below the muffled roll 

Of wheels upon the thick-strewn tan. 
That tells the neighbours of my dole. 

On some soft step I try to rear 
My gentle nurse's form and face ; 

A dwarfish elf with roguish leer 
Sick fancy raises in her place. 

And then a troop of smirking elves 
With tiptoe caution pace about. 

As 'twere a jest among themselves 
The sick-room quietness to flout. 

The paper twists its dim designs 

Into many curious shapes, 
And seems, when evening low declines, 

Pattern'd with gestures and with apes. 

And now the shaded lamp bestows 

A tender sanctuary light ; 
The curtain parts, and there is Rose, 

And sets my morbid fancies right ; 
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With her low hallowing voice, that bids 

My pulses beat a quiet tune, 
With her cool fingers on my lids, 

Like velvet petals of the June. 

I live in Rose, dear Rose ; my soul 
Into her pass'd when sickness came 

And took away its self-control : 

This couch hath but my wasted frame. 

I am with Rose, and Rose with me. 
Through the long watches of the night. 

Turning those leaves so noiselessly 
Until the drowsy dawn of light. 

Most when her clear eyes earnest orVd 
Beam on me all their love and light, 

Our dual being grows absorVd 
Into one essence of delight. 

Sorrow is sure a blessed thing 
To knit two hearts so close as ours — 

Two loving hearts to oneness bring, 
Like the mix'd breath of twined flowers. 
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M ALEVE. 



1. 

With broken lights upon the lake 

Sweet April took farewell ; 
The West shot down its gold and brown, 
Soft browns of shade and golden beams; 
And eastward on the fell, 
Pasture and copse and cottage real 
Were softened to the dim ideal. 
The picturing of dreams. 
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2. 

Then Ellen was the first that spake : — 

' Come all to Mossmore Dell ; 
For there in spring the thickets ring — 

Oh, how thej ring with thrush and linnet!' 
* And there/ said Isobel, 
* You'll find the broadest violets 
In England, for no canker frets 
The blooms that nestle in it/ 



3. 

And Edith, with a playful scorn : — 
* Why should we quench ourselves 
In a sleepy nook with blossom and brook :- 
The crested Avonridge for me, 
For from its breezy shelves 
I love to view the landscape dim. 
Where the gleaming river windeth slim. 
Like the bright pervading thought of Him 
Through a maiden's reverie/ 
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4. 

But Amy, with a gentle hand 
Among the curls of Athalie, 
Who seem'd to glide Death's plighted bride 
Amidst the rosy sisterhood. 
So faint, so pale was she : — 
* None will we leave on sweet May-Eve ; 
We'll take the deer-path to the dell, 
For there can Athalie follow well, 
And rest within the wood/ 



5. 

That hour was a new life to me, 

Book- weary graduate ; 
Oh ! yet I see from tree to tree 

The glancing shafts of rich warm light, 
As on we pass'd elate; 
My heart swelled with a wish to bless 
The very hush of quietness — 
The primrose in its dewy dress 
Was holy in my sight. 
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6. 

The mosses gleamed beside our patliy 

The twisted ivies fell ; 
At last we found on a fairy mound 
The mystic Yarra's velvet sprays, — 
There paused to listen well 
The mazy rhythm of the thrush, 
The solemn merle's sententious gush ; 
And the green elms glisten'd around as we 
listen'dy 
In the pride of a hundred Mays. 

7. 

Alas ! the valley soon was left 
In a tender tranee of shade ; 
Night was begun ere set of sun 
Down in the dewy deeps of fern. 
Where the stream its music made ; 
So homeward turn'd we through the dusk. 
Through the cool quiet, and wafts of musk : 
In the heart's recess a betterness 
Each spirit could discern. 
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yiT^ VITA. 



1. 

Who would live inert and passive, 

Dream away his hours divine ? 
Catch impressions flung upon him, 

A poet floating down the Rhine ? 
Who would linger on the sea-beach 

When Enterprise has hoist the sail ? 
Who would lie and eat the dry husks 

Beat from Industry's good flail ? 
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2. 

One is of the Past enamoured ; 

He will sit with arms a-fold 
On the buried Ages' headstone, 

Dropping tears upon the mould* 
One is waiting till the Future 

Bring a better state to pass ; 
Fretted with an idle longing, 
All the while his precious life-sand» 

Bicker swiftly through the glass^ 



3. 

Another wraps him in the Present,. 

Fold on fold of low content ; 
Slumbering like the foolish virgins 

Till his oil is spent. 
He shall wake to fruitless action^ 

He shall cry in vain for light, 
When the portals of the kingdom 

Shut him out in hopeless night» 
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4. 

Hear the basking sinecurist 

On the sunny side of life ! 
Dust and trampling are, he tells us, 

The rewards of noblest strife ; 
In the warfare we are waging 

He will bear no strenuous part — 
Love of good and hate of evil 

Beat not in that heart. 



5. 

Brother! it is late, but let us 

— Reason clear and faith as firm — 
Enter into life's true meaning. 

Aid the unfolding of its germ ; 
Hew thy footholds in the mountain, 

Upward turning hopeful eyes ; 
Fear not, stay not, on the summit 
Thou wilt find thy life transfigured 

In the light of Paradise ! 
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WEDDED WOE. 



1. 

Forth look'd she on the terrace walk^ 
TurniDg a woe-wann'd face upon her lord ; 

Where with himself he held a sullen talk^ 
And to'd and fro'd upon the dusky sward: 
The ehesnut glooms were lit with chesnut flowers^ 
While evening from the blue slid softly down ; 
Then memory weigh'd upon her lashes brown, 
And brought an eye-shut dream of happier hours: 
She clasp'd her harp chords which alone did thrill 

Obedient to her gentle will : — 
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2. 



* Oh days that had the joy of years, 
Dear happy months that stretch'd out goldenly 

To oyeles of glad summer ! nears 
The storied Past with its dim ecstacy : — 
As buds burst to the spring from prison sheath, 
So leaped my heart to greet that wedding morn, 
While glee-winds slop'd along the earing corn. 
And blew the blossoms back in golden wreath 
From the laburnum's front, and snow'd earthward 

Pink petals on the painted sward. 

3. 

*Fast as the shore ebb'd from my sight. 
With its many watching eyes and waving hands, 

Joy from my heart ebb'd ; and the night 
That gathered down upon my native strands 
Shut out one sad and trembling voyager : — 
My suns arise and set in sorrow now. — 
Where is the music fled from leafed bough ? 
How from the lake hath pass'^d the gleam and stir 
Of white swan in the margin lilies : how 

From earth its eloquence and glow ?' 
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Aj, doubtless 'twas a brilliant lure ! 
I would that I invisible 
Could see the eastern state you keep,— 
It will become your beauty well : 

And when the jewell'd cincture lights 
The brow that one white rose adorn'd, 
Oh never come remembrance there 
Of him whose simple rose was scom'd. 

Is any heart, alas, so free 
From any touch of fickle blame ? 
Is any to its motto true ? 
Is any heart toujours la meme? 

Toujours la meme was on the seal 
When last you wrote me — years ago : 
I wish you large increase of good, 
And comfort from your choice to flow. 
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CELANDINE. 



-o- 



1. 

Bt her slain knight she lingers, 
Up-binding his red wounds with angel care ; 

And soothes with starry fingers 
The dusky trouble of his tangled hair : 

Kissing oft, oft, 
His dumb lips which the hoar frost whiten'd o'er ; 

Sighing, Soft, soft ! 
He'll wake when spears ring no more. 
Lady, he'll wake no more. 
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I watch'd him madly mingling 
In the billowy charge of warriors snow-plum'd ; 

I saw a lance him singling 
Out with true aim: then my poor eyes were gloom'd 

With a keen throbbing shadow : — 
Anon I woke, and found him lying near me, 

Here in this mooned meadow ; 
I tried some love words, but he would not hear me. 
Lady, he could not hear thee. 



3. 

Give me a potent charm 
Father, to shed upon his dream-droopt lashes ; 

Tenderly to warm 
Into quick pulsing life this seeming ashes : 

Thou smilest incredulous — 
I tell thee, when the gladsome morning flashes 

He will not slumber thus. 
For I have kiss'd to healing these cruel gashes. 
Daughter, 'tis only ashes. 
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4. 

Vain the attempt to wean her 
From the dear hope she never will resign ; 

Even now when earth is greener 
Her robe is wetted with dews crystalline : 

For on the spot still lingers 
The hueless beauty of her face so fair; 

She seems with moving fingers 
To dally with her love's thick tressed hair. 
Bless thee, poor lady, there ! 
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FAITH. 



Some children hold a mirror flat, and gaze 
Into it, walking forward all the while ; 
They feel as if thej trod on air, and smile, — 
Self tickled with a fanciful amaze, — 
For on the fleecy floors of heaven strays 
Each little dreamer, rapt and out of breath : — 
Oh, we could wish a clear and reasoning faith 
Were such a mirror to us all our days ; 
Wherein we might behold with holy mirth 
An image of the better country given ; 
Whereby, although we needs must walk the earth. 
Yet might our spirit's converse be in heaven ; 
So should we walk no more by purblind sense, 
But in the light of faith's omniscience. 
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THOUGHTS. 



1. 

Gbbat Nature in the woods and waterfaUs 
A hundred harmonising organs hath, 
That peal their glorious anthems thro' all space 
And in the temple vaults g£ nether caves. 
Beneath the fretted domes of stalactite, 
Wondrously moulds her shining statuaries : 
And in rich vesture of the purple eves 
Sits to herself in some broad bumisht sea, 
Serene for many silent hours together. 

H 
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2. 

The man of mind will bear him up in trouble 
Like a strong swimmer in an adverse flood ; 
The weaker sort are often kept from sinking 
By the blown bladders of much self complacence. 
And ride the storm out well. 



3. 

Those characters, my Mend, that mark the child, 

And which are truth and trust, should they not be 

Carried on with us into manhood ; so 

The child indeed were 'father of the man* — 

But we are so misshapen by convention, 

That in the selfish struggle of our life 

We know not Truth, and have discarded Trust. 

O Nature, fair and free from this defect, 

Thy eldest Oak is but the sapling grown 

To vaster girth and vigor. 



My brother who hath faults is more beloved- 
Ay, for his faults — than he of many virtues ; 
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We are cold 

To him who stands the nearest to perfection 
In stately attribute of True and Just : — 
But One there was, and He most truly Man, 
Whose perfectness was lovely ; — how is this ? 
Perchance — I do but guess — perchance it is 
Our fellow's excellence doth breed our envy, 
But, His so far removed and breathing of Heaven, 
Our love flows forth to that Exceeding Good 
Without restraint or mixture. 



5. 

So have we yoked great Nature, fettering her, 
As the dull Philistines did noble Samson ; 
And, putting out her beautiful eyes, have made her 
Grind in our mills : or in quaint cut parterres 
We force her make us curious sport grotesque 
And alien from her temper. 



6. 



The man will hang himself for stern Remorse, 
Who for sweet Duty would not scratch his finger. 
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There's something false m taste, if nothing worse. 
In decorations lavishly bestowed — 
So richly quaint and costly o[Milent — 
In these days on the Tomb : alas for man, 
That he should try to trick out Death himself 
In most ungenial show of finery ! 
What has a dead man, 
Stricken by God's decree into corruption 
And saddest loathsomeness, to do with blooms 
And gardens gaily trim ! Give me the lone, 
Wild, weed-grown graveyard in its ring of elms. 
Where promenading Fashion may not find 
My musing soberness on quiet eves. 



8. 

Some men do wear their principles like horns 
Prominently set, and thrust into our eyes : — 
Ah, they should be as inner plates of steel. 
Corslets of proof, hidden from view, to give 
Firm frontedness and calm security* 
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9. 

The wayside pool gives reflex of the Heaven 
Clear as the guarded font : — so may we all, 
If only calm from turbulence of passion, 
Bear in our lives, renown'd, mean, rich, or poor. 
An image of the Glort Excellent. 



ESSAYS. 



COMMUNION WITH NATUBE. 



-o- 



I HAYB but a little space, and must endeavor to lay 
it out to advantage. So many beautiful things may 
be said on this subject, in which every honest heart's 
experience is so rich, that I am in the condition of a 
man who has got a great many flower-roots, and but 
a small garden in a city suburb to plant them in. 

What then is this Communion with Nature, which, 
in the very name, bears a certain mysteriousness ; 
and has power, by the simple pronouncing of it, to 
carry off our thoughts from the sordid gold and silver 
which we, men of business, are obliged constantly to 
handle, and the selfishness which ^cleaves to buying 
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and selling like mortar between stones:' — off, I say, to 
a shadowy region of purer and unaccustomed feeling, 
which yet we are sensible somehow is natural to us, 
and, for all our absorbing bustle in the market place, 
is secretly sweet and soothing ? What is that which, 
when named amongst us who are pleasure seekers, 
falls upon our noisy mirth and heated pulses with a 
certain sacredness ; so that the gayer spirits of our 
party feel much the same bravery in jesting at it as 
they would in sporting with a text of the Scripture ? 
What is that Communion with Nature? — in some 
quiet moment we ask ourselves, who are pushing along 
any of the great intellectual thoroughfares in the 
grimy city : what is it the thought of which strikes 
us like a vernal sunbeam that reaches us through the 
smoke, and bringing pleasant memories of the coun- 
try and childhood ? What is this Communion with 
Nature ? 

When a writer has fairly puzzled his reader with a 
difficult question, he then slily proceeds to give the 
answer himself, which puts him in a very advantageous 
position, and brings him an attentive hearing. But 
you are not puzzled, dear reader : for the answer to 
this question is found in some of your happiest ex- 
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periences ; and that, whether you live in the country 
and love it, as Wordsworth did; or whether, like 
Charles Lamb, you detest it, and prefer a crowded 
street to an avenue of elms any day. And when I 
put the query, you say : It is a natural and sponta- 
neous sympathy with the external universe; a strong 
and secret sympathy with visible, created things. 
This sympathy, I add, underlies every aspect of hu- 
manity. It is not the end of our being, — though, as 
we shall see, it ministers to that. It is not our 
being's essence. But its golden thread is woven up 
into the warp and woof of the human heart, so as 
that it may be tarnished indeed and dim-worn, but 
cannot perish, no not perhaps at death : — 

A thing of beauty is & joy Jbr ever; 

and I see no good reason to doubt but that the spirits 
of the just may continue evermore to take pleasure in 
the beautiful handiwork of their Lord : — and what is 
that but Communion with Nature ? 

Communion with Nature may be such a steadfast, 
continuous thing, as to make a mountaineer a more 
ardent patriot than the inhabitant of the valley; and 
this is a grand aspect of the matter. The soaring 
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summits of the Swiss Alps bold a mysterious converse 
with the Swiss peasant^ so as to make him perma- 
nently, wherever he may be placed, a true patriot ; 
with love of country for his ruling passion, not the 
lukewarm sentiment it is with some who are half 
ashamed to own it. The plunging cataract dwells so 
long in his sight that it gets for him a subtle life, and 
abides in his memory as an embodiment of liberty. 
The great wind itself, that stretches his wings from 
^ast to west at once, and is such a noble scomer of 
prettiness and conventionality, ruffling the dress, 
rumpling the hair, and tearing through the precise 
poplar trees with a jovial rudeness and honest mirth; 
even the wind has a strong spice of freedom in it^ and 
as such the rugged mountaineer relishes and loves it 
mightily; and the freedom of his nature is rooted, 
like the oak, the firmer all the fiercer that it blows. 
And hence the propriety of those fine lines which are 
put into the mouth of William Tell, — 

The land was free — 

Free as our torrents are which leap our rocks, 
And plough our valleys without asking leave; 
Or as our peaks which wear their caps of snow 
In very presence of the regal sun ! 
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Here is the secret, no doubt, of much of his patriot- 
ism; and the same idea is prettily set forth in this, — 

LTieureux faucheur dans la prairie, 
Le fixdtier dans la laiterie, 
Le vigneron, sur le coteau, 

S'ecrie — 
'Mon cher pays Canton de Vaud 

Si beau!' 

The heathy solitudes of the Scottish Highlands 
have the same influence, and produce the like effect. 
Free from art as they utterly are, the native of those 
places drinks in from wide wastes of heather, and 
from the craggy pass, as from fit emblems, his ideas 
of the self-existent and the sublime ; which are, in- 
deed, with him not so much ideas as sensations. 
These, as they toughen his sinews with toilsome ex- 
posure, do likewise impress his mind with terror: but 
as they are beautifully set off and softened by the 
changing gleam of the purple hill sides, and by quiet 
silvery tarns among the rocks, he learns to love the 
aspect of Nature which he beholds every day, and 
associates with its wild and solemn grandeur the fair 
Genius of freedom. In the inhabitants of a low and 
level but healthful and cultivated country, there is 
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observable a certain pensiveness which is perhaps a 
permanent sympathy with the phase of Nature with 
them ; but this is not univeraaly and with most of us, 
who behold a scenery in neither extreme, this perma- 
nent sense of Nature, this life-long intercourse by 
which men come to reflect the characteristic features 
of their beloved, is not found. 

After love of country, which I have thus resolved 
into Communion with Nature, comes love of home. 
If you happen at this moment to know a man who 
has spent his childhood in a city house with a garden 
attached, and another who has spent it, in the same 
street it may be, without a garden or any flowers 
even; how easily you may account for their diflerent 
attachments to home. He who has seen daily nothing 
save the furniture and four walls within, and nothing 
without but the opposite house, recurs in after life 
with little or no fondness to the scene of home. But 
your friend who has run against the strong autumn 
winds, who has swung between the two ash trees, 
linked about in a ring with his brother and sister 
under the old thorn, — to him the memory of every 
trim box border, and every plot where the butterflies 
rested, is all through life at once vivid and dear. 
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And if he have lived in a simple country place his 
love of home is stronger still, because there he meets 
a purer and more genuine nature to converse with ; 
and if in a picturesque tract the passion reaches its 
climax: and hence the numerous passages in the 
Poets presenting the emotions of the wanderer on 
returning home, as one by one the features of his 
dear old friend, never quite forgotten, come fully and 
unaltered into view. The dreaming soldier from his 
watch-fire is in fancy carried homeward, and the 
genius of Thomas Campbell detects this circumstance 
now noted, for thus was his dream, — 

Methought, from the battle field's dreadful array, 

Far far I had roamed on a desolate track ; 
'Twas autumn — and sunshine arose on the way 

To the home of my fathers, that welcomed me back. 
I flew to the pleasant fields, travers'd so oft 

In life's morning march when my bosom was young; 
I heard my own mountain goats bleating aloft. 

And knew the sweet strains that the com reapers sung. 

Now let us think of that momentary communion 
which we hold with Nature, when for a time we 
chance to be left alone with her in her own re- 
treats. This is that which is more dear to you, friend, 
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who have been born and educated amidst brick and 
stone* Nature has not lit your birth-place with her 
smiles, and so you love the institutions of your coun- 
try, but not your Native Country itself; and you We 
the home faces, and home friendships^ but not Home 
itself: though, for these very reasons, you have the 
keener relish for such stolen interviews with the 
divinity as you can snatch in summer, when excursion 
is made to famous spot^ inland or by the sea, where 
you look on her sweet face for one long happy dajr« 
The country dweller himself also at some times is 
peculiarly pleased with objects familiar enough and 
common, but which can never quite lose their divine 
charm; for at some rare season, in some happy har- 
mony of weather and scenery, he drinks afresh from 
this fountain of never cloying pleasure. Wordsworth, 
the poet of Nature, lived a lengthened life amidst the 
fair scenery of the English Lakes ; and how shaU we 
interpret the most of his happiest poems except as 
outgoings of ever new delight, felt by a sound and 
simple soul in scenes of natural beauty. To the 
townsman Nature is a now and then acquaintance, 
whom he meets with joy the greater from his long 
absence, and when his spirits are making holiday; to 
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the other she is the staid and lifelong friend, and he 
alone enjoys any or every mood of hers, holiday and 
work-day alike. 

Consider how perfectly the aspects of Nature agree 
with the modes of human feeling. If the heart of 
man be, as it were, a harp — to which it is often 
likened — then, sure am T, Nature can strike every 
chord throughout its wondrous diapason: with in- 
visible finger call out every tone from shrill to deep ! 
At evenfall she puts on her softest colors, and lights 
her palest stars, and breathes her gentlest breath; 
and so, touching a minor key, plays a pensive prelude, 
and we accordingly are hushed, while the valley is 
like a dim chamber where solemn objects seem to 
kneel in worship ; and 'tb of our nature to feel that 
so the busy day should becomingly close in. Then 
a thread of sympathetic feeling seems to run through 
all things, and along this our spirits, going out, 
travel, linking earth with heaven, and in heaven link- 
ing star with star, in a train of earnest thought ; till 
the reverie leads us through the gates of slumber, 
and we sleep. Morning touches the springs of action : 
for we cannot look upon the busy play of her joyous 
pulses without shaking languor off, quickening our 

T 
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steps to keep pace with her free activity. But the 
great flat plain that stretches every where into haze, 
and lies helpless, traversed by lonely winds that 
shudder and hurry past — the savannah, steppe, or 
prairie, by whatsoever tongue it is named, — fills us 
with a sense of natural sadness, just as though we 
looked on a human face, say the face of Samson, 
scarred to sightlessness, and stretched blank and 
powerless, and passive to the mockery of all. 

If Nature be in one of her unhappy moods, the in- 
fluence is no doubt unpleasant, but not the less salu- 
tary. With honey every day the relish palls. If 
Nature were always smiling, where were then the 
parallel to the reverses and discomforts of life? 
Therefore, when November brings its whining rains 
and bleared skies, let me buflet the influence so far as 
to go forth just as if it were May ; and for the rest, 
which will not be resisted, let me cherish it as calling 
to a wholesome remembrance the dimness and decay 
which have set their seal on all the excellent things 
of Earth. 

We sympathise keenly, do we not, with that aspect 
of Nature when the east wind, for days together, has 
baked her white lips, and withered up her marrow ; 
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and, like one smitten with a bitter grief, she cannot 
weep, but lies appalled : and we are glad when at last, 
with a gusty sob, the rain comes fast and free, and 
her sore agony is relieved. I suppose, however, the 
deepest sympathy is felt in the valleys and gorges of 
impending cliffs and lofty mountains. It is no un- 
common thing for travellers to weep in view of the 
Mont Blanc. And surely it must beget a feeling of 
our littleness and vanity to stand in a lofty pass, and 
see the gleaming glaciers slope upward to a dizzy 
shining summit, that rules a realm of summits rushing 
up for evermore amidst the subject silence of the 
everlasting snows. There we are intruders. There 
we are minions ; and Nature is sole and sovereign. 

But a mood of being remains with which there is 
a far more general and spontaneous sympathy — it is 
the mood of Storm. Tempest, bred at sea, is borne 
in to us upon a hundred surges. Every one, a mira- 
cle of power, spends itself in foam, and is not : but 
from some inexhausted source they are sent in, swift 
and strong, till we are wearied with the lavish waste 
of power. Clouds swim along with the gloom and 
speed of evil angels. Earth, bald and bewildered, is 
scarred with red torrent-ruts, where the hamlet hud- 
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dies below the hill, and the wood, set a-glare with 
lightning, is rent with an agony as when a Legion is 
east out. In all these elements is Power ; and with 
power our manhood has the readiest and sublimest 
sympathy. They embody that beauty the most po- 
tent — the beauty of terror : and in communion with 
storm we feel approached nearer to the Infinite and 
Invisible as the power surpasses human, and the 
cause is unseen. Thus it is throughout, that the 
Universe is the temple of God ; and we, the wor- 
shippers within it, take every hue that streams in 
upon us through Nature's vary- colored being. 

But Communion with Nature, of whatever kind, 

whence is it ? What is the secret of this subtle 

sympathy? It lies in this — Nature and oursdveg are 

kiuy and both alike the creatures of God. We both 

are of the family of God, and Nature is our elder 

sister. This simple truth is the taper without which 

the wisest pagans went groping. Sturdy spirits they 

were, and in their ignorance of truth they fashioned 

for themselves a vast falsehood, and worshipped that 

instead. They could not but be awed by the divine 

loveliness and majesty of Nature. They did not 

know that this excellence was the work of the one 



Hand which formed themselves, 'fhey bowed the 
knee to Sun, and Moon, and Element. And what to 
us would be the dim mystery of her solemn face; her 
crown of stars; her robes of light; her sandals of 
flowers : if we could not interpret the testimony that 
she makes, crying night and day in the wilderness, 
with all the voices of her woods and waterfalls, I am 

NOT THAT LIGHT, I AM SENT TO BBAR WITNESS OF THAT 

LIGHT. Without this knowledge this world of things 
would be to us a splendid system of mysterious sym- 
bols, filling us with awe and fear, but with nothing 
to satisfy the cravings of our human heart of love. 
The universe is all divine, for it manifests only divine 
attributes, such as power and wisdom infinite — so it 
comes that it is worshipped, and that rather with fear 
than love. The visible world of things is a plastic 
drapery, so let me say, which partly hides, and partly 
discloses that which informs it. It discloses enough 
to teach mankind the rudiments of divine things. It 
hides sufficiently well to keep them in perplexity and 
wonderment. 

But only let there come to our ears the Word from 
heaven, and our uneasy amaze is at an end. Then 
let Nature smite the forest with all her harping winds, 
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and whirl in space all her ponderous spheres—her 
might is a forthshowing of Omnipotence ; we also, as 
children of Omnipotence, have sublime sympathy 
with power, and take pleasure for this cause in such 
displays of hers. Now let the curious bee fashion her 
precise cells, and lay up richly of the summer's bounty 
against the winter's need ; let the rivers run into the 
sea, and return again in clouds to quicken the ground, 
— ^herein are wisdom and prudence: we likewise have 
wisdom and prudence, coming from the same Source, 
and we are pleased and instructed by an insect or a 
shower. 

Communion with Nature is therefore sympathy 
with the divine. It is the instinctive, harmonious 
intercourse of our better nature with kindred excel- 
lence. It is not divine worship — alas for those who 
think so — but it is, let me say, a step of the altar- 
stairs. Imaginative dreamers can take a giddy de- 
light in natural beauty, without a sober reason for 
their pleasure. But the wise are taught of Nature 
as well as gratified: and such an one has left us this 
sweet testimony of himself, — 



Well pleased to recognise 

In Nature, and the language of the sense. 
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The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 

In the year's mellow latter-day, on a quiet evening, 
misty, purple -clouded, and warm ; with broken lights 
that burnish silvery spots in yon dusky frith, and 
kindle golden patches in the ripe cornlands, and 
whiten solemnly a seaward sail upon the hazy verge ; 
then would such as he softly moralise, saying. Dim 
and dull is our life; the skirts of its Past and of its 
Future are hazed by weakness and ignorance ; our 
highest wisdoms, discoveries, inventions, are broken 
lights from the Eternal and His heaven ; and every 
moment, like yon seaward sail, a spirit of man ebbs 
into the great world unknown. Happy they whose 
sails are trimmed with heavenly skill, and wafted by 
heavenly influence; who are freighted with the ingots 
of a life's pure charities, and the polished jewels of 
many rare cultivated graces ! 

What more ? If this communion be a sympathy 
of our better nature with the kindred excellence of 
the divine ; if it be the comforter and admonisher of 
our wiser leisure : would it not be well, think ye, to 
fieek such intercourse a little oftener ? Since it is 
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manifest that only the sordid, the selfish^ and the de- 
praved, utterly lack the love of Nature, we do not 
well to shut ourselves in, and wrap ourselves up in 
self interests that have a respect to sordid advantage. 
But happily there is less and less of this. Cowper's 
gentle soul was stirred to see the poor people of 
London keep alive their fellowship with Nature by 
the means of some fragrant herbs planted in broken 
teapots. The taste, cherished by them in their sim- 
plicity, is now spreading upward through the great 
middle classes ; and scarce a terrace, street, or alley, 
but has its little conservatories of every possible form 
in which the blessing of Nature can be accommodated 
to the dwelling, from a cage of ferns and mosses to a 
showy blow of greenhouse plants. All success crown 
the effort: and in my heart 1 am sorry for those good 
people who have a northern aspect, whose blooms put 
forth a very sickly shine indeed. 

But, O sirs, seek great Nature, as often as ye can, 
there where she is uncaged and unblighted. You 
need not to prostrate your terrified spirits, as the 
heathen have done, before her wondrous majesty. 
For, knowing her secret, and interpreting the symbols 
on her starry scroll, you can lift up lowly and grate- 
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ful eyes to Him who rules from that unseen Throne, 
to the footstool of which she would gently and per- 
suasively lead you. 



CHILDREN. 



The Little Children, tiny lisping lovers, tumbling 
rioters, happy ignorants, — ^how rarely do they meet 
us now with faces roundly beaming from very health 
and innocence ! For all we have children still, yet 
those Little Ones, not knowing to be sad, not caring 
to be wise, are certainly become so scarce that I feel 
disposed to take up a lamentation for the decay of 
simple thought and unaffected feeling of which they 
have been, time out of mind, the happy types and 
embodiments. 

It has fallen justly out of fashion to deplore the 
loss of the pleasant old stage coach, because, I sup- 
pose, the steam train is on the whole confessed an 
improvement; but until we shall have grown wise 
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enough to see that the novelty in the nursery is a 
bettering of the childhood of the past, we must be 
allowed a little natural regret. 

The children of the new school are hugely clever, 
and indeed any one of them would have made a 
wonder fifty years ago. They may be met, after 
dessert, on a company night, talking with each other 
of ices and French wines. The girls will be seen 
gravely discussing a question of millinery ; the boys, 
lounging in club attitudes, and bouncing out fancy 
phrases with immense zest. I have no doubt you, 
my friend, have seen them engaged at difficult games, 
and acquitting themselves with admirable address and 
skill. Examine them, and you will find there is not 
a nation whose manners and customs they are not 
acquainted with, nor an historical legend which they 
cannot tell, talking all the time like a book. We are 
like to be overpowered by so much talent, and so many 
excellent accomplishments ; though it is rather a sad 
circumstance that there are often, along with these, 
a spare countenance and a ripe eye, where one would 
expect only rosy health and sweet inexperience. 

It is idle, I fear, for you and me to say a word 
against this. Even could we bring again from the 
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past one of our pet children^ — ^yourself, for example, 
my dear Sir, when at a tender age, — ^how could you 
meet such admirable deportment, and so numerous 
acquirements as are here ? You know you were a 
grievous dullard at your book, and greatly preferred 
the adventures of Sinbad the Sailor, which you could 
read through smoothly at eight years, to any work of 
science how captivating soever. Your dress^ you 
know, was childish in the extreme, and your repasts 
simple enough to move the scorn of any well bred 
young gentleman now-a-days. You were much 
better content with your hobby-horse than standing 
up in a quadrille; and as for bashfulness, yours could 
hardly be overcome by the jovial kindness of your 
father's merry friend with a shilling in his open palm. 
You remember, do you not, when your uncle who 
was in the navy returned on a visit, and you were 
sent for suddenly, you asked the maid, who was pol- 
ishing your cheeks with a damp towel, what a naval 
officer was, and had secret misgivings of your own ; 
whereas you should have known his precise rank and 
pay, and whereas you should have gone up to him 
confidently, and remarked cheerfully upon his coro- 
netted buttons and gold bands ; taking occasion, at 
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the same time, to show your minute information con- 
cerning every thing he could possibly have encoun- 
tered, from a dolphin to a waterspout. 

Your sister was not lifted to the music stool daily, 
and lifted down again only after a two hours' prac- 
tice, because she sat with her mother in the bow 
window sewing at a long seam. Then, when that 
seam was put away against to-morrow, you set off 
together to the nursery or to the fields, consuming in 
happy idleness a great portion of your valuable time. 
It is true you got by that a muscular activity and 
courageous health which are good things, and those 
ruddy cheeks, which even now keep their bloom un- 
dimmed ; yet, it would seem, your parents' manage- 
ment was all at fault, for is it not considered better 
now to have a pale face and plenty of accomplish- 
ments? 

You are bringing up your little Florence much in 
the old way, and I am well pleased to think of it. 
For I know you will prudently supply the defects of 
the old system, mending its errors with a kind and 
careful band ; because it was, I am afraid, a little 
wanting in kindness and care. The sweet child will 
have her affections tenderly trained the while her 
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mind is instructed. The fancy will be pleasantly 
called forth, all the while the understanding is en- 
larged and strengthened, day by day, by the means 
of sound and simple facts, reaching from the true 
history of the honey-bee up to the great and awfiil 
skies i whither, on the Sunday evenings, the little 
curly disciple is wafted away by her mother's lessons 
from the Best of all story books. She will be taught 
that respect for others which cannot dwell with con- 
ceit of self; and, as she grows older in the use of 
purest truth, the masquerade of conventional false- 
hood, in its every phase, will move her wh(desome 
scorn. But how perplexed will she be, as I have 
once or twice seen it, when she meets with children of 
her own years, but, in knowledge of the world, thrice 
that age. She will infallibly be considered stupid, 
and, falling far into their rapid wake, will suffer 
keenly from self- distrust, and an oppressive sense of 
general incapableness. 

They have left us, I had almost said, only the 
babies — a blessing on their milky innocence ! Folded 
like a bud in the downy sheath of unconsciousness, 
the baby enters upon life, with the shaping of its 
aftercourse left so much at the discretion of others. 
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Born to a future uncertainty of pleasure, baptised 
into a present certainty of pain, and this to be suffered 
or enjoyed according to the influence of those into 
whose hands the little problem is committed, — it is 
so the baby enters upon life. 

Nature, that makes us equal at birth, also steals 
away our differences in death. But, between these 
points, she sometimes slily hints that in her regard we 
are all as one ; for a great lord may be very sick at 
sea, and, as I have observed to-day in the sunshine, 
the shadow of a poor chimney-sweep is no blacker 
than another man's. By nature then the infant is 
fashioned much as other infants are, both as to mind 
and body ; and it would grow after the fair pattern 
devised by the unerring Wisdom, if only it were ex- 
posed to the healthful influences which nature affords. 
But soon, like an exotic, the baby breathes an artifi- 
cial atmosphere, and we note the results. 

Tender plants, we know, throw off, of their own 
selves, the blight of frost, and many other hurts : and 
just so the child. Through the April changes and 
chances of its infancy it passes safely, according to 
the ordinance of its being, and by a native strength. 
But the plant has no armour against the languid 
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heats of the stove-house, nor has the child any power 
to resist the sickly influence of an artificial training. 
How foolish we are in the midst of our wisdom, ever 
running into extremes! Because at one time the 
child was too much neglected, is he now to be left at 
no time to himself? Because formerly taught too 
little, is the poor youngling to be taxed with tasks 
even to emaciation, laboring daily down to weariness 
till the mind is overworn? Since the little ones 
were once excluded from society more than was meet, 
must we therefore bring them forward on all occa- 
sions, and make them feel of as much importance as 
elder folks, till they acquire a relish for making a fine 
appearance. Nurtured over delicately, educated too 
highly and too early, with an overweening regard for 
mere embellishment ; it is thus the child is forced 
into rath bloom and sapless fruitage, with a weakly 
stem, and decay ready waiting to seize upon it. 

In the development of our never constant race we 
have reached a high point indeed ; and children are 
born with keen susceptibilities and quick parts. Pre- 
cocity is less the exception now than the rule, and 
there is needed very much of a prudent restraint. 
Many the fairest graces of character grow, most like 
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violets, the better for shade and neglect ; and cer- 
tainly a pure meekness and healthy innocence are not 
fostered in the best manner by a constant handling 
of the so soft young mind, nor by bringing it often 
into the glare of our splendid follies. It needs to be 
fitted for the life- wrestle with Evil in his many shapes 
and powers. It requires to be fashioned stoutly for 
the rebuffs of fortune, and cased in mail against the 
searching errors of a vain age: and, withal, the heart 
must be attuned to the steady beat of a pure and 
benevolent love. It needs, that infant mind, the 
careful instilments of wisdom, as well as the. acquire- 
ments of knowledge ; that with both, as with sword 
and buckler, the man may bear himself manfully in 
the battle of life ; and enter unscathed into the tri- 
umphs of victory. 

But how fares it with the child I have supposed ? 
Alas, not well. Its baby bliss is lost, and now it has 
excitements. Baby ignorance is gone, and now it has 
a crafty knowledge ministering to self. Instead of 
the sober and durable dress of sound and saving 
wisdom, it is tricked out in the ribands and laces of 
mere accomplishment and worldly vanities. It is still 
a child, but it knows no childhood : that which, when 

K 
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simple and sincere, is the holiest and the sacredest 
and most beautiful thing in this world's trodden and 
deflowered paradise. Yoa have seen such an one, 
have you not ? and you have turned away with a 
chill disappointment, and sorrowful regret; — then 
come and lament with me the decay of genial and 
genuine childhood, passing, it would seem, from 
amongst us ; withered and foredone by the artificial 
atmosphere that gathers close and all around us. 
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